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CHAPTER VII, CINDERELLA. 


IT was late in the afternoon when Minnie 
came back, very tired and rather cross. 
The skating had not been quite so amusing 
as she had fancied it would be, Captain 
Grant had disappeared very soon after her 
arrival at the ponds, and when he came 
back he busied himself with everybody, 
instead of devoting himself to Minnie. 
Minnie would have preferred coming back 
directly after lunch, but Miss Crozby, a 
strong, energetic young lady, who went in 
for athletic exercises on principle, would 
not get tired, and her mother was quite 
happy sitting at the Towers gossiping with 
other interesting mothers. The Towers 
was one of the oldest houses at Longham ; 
its grounds were extensive and well kept. 
Admiral Grant, though living alone, was a 
great gardener, and kept his place in good 
order against the time that ‘ Colin should 
bring home a wife.” 

Longham generally wished that that time 
would come soon, as it was a universal 
injary that one of the most aristocratic 
mansions of the neighbourhood should be 
almost useless in the way of serving for a 
place of entertainment. All the young 
ladies speculated on the Captain’s choice, 
and lately the prettiest Miss Gordon had 
been considered the favoured one. To- 
day, however, the anxious mothers fancied 
that Minnie Gordon had refused him, as it 
was noticed he had not been as attentive 





as usual to her. Others said that he was 
“too much of a gentleman” to persecute 
a girl with his attentions in public; so 
Minnie was still the favourite for the post. 

Minnie, though feeling cross, was not 
going to let Beatrice notice her disappoint- 
ment, Had she done so, and had she 
mentioned the fact that Captain Grant had 
disappeared from the ponds in the morn- 
ing, Beatrice would have felt bound, under 
her new vow, to mention his visit. As 
it was she kept it to herself, and her 
mother and Frances both seemed too pre- 
occupied to think about visitors. 

Beatrice spent a dull afternoon till her 
sister came back; but she had the satis- 
faction of having nearly finished the ball- 
dress, and now felt that virtue had been 
rewarded. That little talk was worth 
more than a day’s skating among a host of 
uninteresting people. 

“There, now, I can put it away and 
enjoy myself,” she cried, when Minnie 
entered. ‘“ How late you are, Minnie, and 
how tired you must be !” 

“T am sorry you were not there; it was 
such fun, and I skated better than usual. 
Where is Frances ?” 

* Still with mother upstairs; they went 
up directly after lunch, What can be the 
matter ” 

“Stupid bills, I suppose. It does seem 
hard that we are so poor, and that those 
stupid Leigh girls, who are so plain, should 
have more money than they know what to 
do with. I do declare that each new dress 
they put on makes them look plainer than 
the last. To-day they were in maroon 
velvet. Fancy putting on velvet dresses 
just to skate in.” 

* Tt must have looked warm and com- 
fortable. How very nice we should look 
in maroon dresses, Minnie dear.” 
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“T wouldn’t wear it if I could. It is so 
unladylike to display one’s riches.” 

‘** Who else was on the ponds?” 

“All Longham. I suppose Captain 
Grant hardly knows who are the right 
people to ask yet; it was rather awkward 
skating with people one does not visit.” 

“T don’t see why it was awkward. I 
expect Captain Grant thinks our cliques 
rather foolish.” 

“ Beatrice, what will you say next? I 
suppose you have been reading some horrid 
Radical book lately. The Miss Waynes 
were there ; very forward girls, who spoke 
to me as if we were intimate friends. 
Clergymen’s daughters always think that 
because they are their fathers’ daughters 
they can patronise everybody.” 

“T am sure they could not patronise 
you,” said Beatrice, thinking of Minnie’s 
chilly politeness to those who presumed to 
make too many advances with her. ‘‘ But 
I think these are sensible, downright girls.” 

Beatrice, somehow, experienced to-day 
a gentle feeling of universal good-will 
towards all the visitors that Captain Grant 
had invited. 

“JT did not say they were not very 
good,” said Minnie, pettishly. ‘‘ Do let’s 
have tea, Beatrice; skating makes one so 
thirsty.” 

**T’ll ask mother if she will come down ;” 
and, so saying, Beatrice skipped out of the 
room, feeling very yoting and very happy, 
for, evidently, Minnie had not had such a 
happy five minutes as had fallen to her 
share that morning. 

Frances opened the door of her mother’s 
room as Beatrice knocked. 

“‘ What do you want, Beatrice ?” 

Beatrice was so astonished to see, 
through the half-opened door, her mother’s 
travelling-box and various articles strewn 
about that she could hardly speak. 

“Minnie wishes to know if we may 
have tea; and—why! wherever is mother 
going ?” 

“Yes, order tea,” said Mrs, Gordon, 
from the far end of the room. “I am 
coming down soon. Frances, have you 
ordered the fly?” 

© Yes, mother.” 

The door was shut, and Beatrice was 
still more astonished. What could her 
mother be thinking of doing at four o’clock 
on this November afternoon, and why was 
the matter kept so secret? When she 
returned to the drawing-room Minnie had 
gone to take off her jacket, and before she 
returned all the party were assembled. 





“T must go to London on business this 
evening,” said Mrs, Gordon, simply; but 
Beatrice, looking up at her mother, saw an 
unusual look in her face. There was an 
excitement about her which she tried in 
vain to conceal. 

“Not for long, mother? Who will go 
to the ball with Frances and Minnie, on 
Thursday? I have been working so hard 
at the dress,” 

““Mrs Crozby will take them. I have 
just written a note to ask her; and, as I 
may be away for several days, I must trust 
you and Minnie to do nothing foolish or— 
unladylike in my absence. Don’t go to 
the ponds without Mrs. Crozby or some 
one else of whom I should approve, Frances 
must take head of the house.” 

“ How tiresome that you are going away 
just now, mother,” said Minnie. “I sup- 
pose it is to talk with that horrible little 
lawyer ?” 

Mrs, Gordon looked up quickly; but 
Minnie had evidently said this most inno- 
cently. 

“Yes ; now that Christmas is coming on 
we must be——” 

Mrs, Gordon paused, and began looking 
about the room in search of something she 
had lost, 

“Why can’t he come here, as he usually 
does ?” asked Beatrice. 

“Don’t ask so many questions,” said 
Frances, crossly. ‘How curious you are, 
Beatrice ; it is very unladylike.” 

Bee blushed, but said no more; only 
she could not help wondering in her heart 
what very unusual events could make it 
necessary for her mother—who never left 
her daughters alone—to start off on a 
journey without any previous notice. 

“Perhaps we have lost some money, 
and that worries her. Oh, dear! how 
tiresome money is! I wish we were like 
the Miss Waynes, who go out as nurses 
and governesses, instead of trying to keep 
up appearances by slaving away at our 
clothes.” 

But then, looking at Minnie with her 
pretty face and elegant manners, Beatrice 
decided that people would not like such a 
pretty governess if they had the chance of 
such a treasure. 

‘Good-bye, mother,” said the three Miss 
Gordons as Mrs, Gordon stepped into a 
fly; ‘good-bye, and don’t be anxious 
about us,” 

“ Do write to-night,” said Frances. 

“And, mother, do bring moe a new hat, 
if you can, from London,” said Minnie. 
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Bat Beatrice only kissed her mother 
and said nothing but “ Good-bye.” She 
could not tell why, but a presentiment of 
misfortune made her sad this afternoon. 
Why all this secrecy ? Why this uncertainty 
of return? Perhaps it was as she half 
thought—they were ruined. “And we 
could not be anything but dressmakers,” 
sighed the girl as the sisters re-entered the 
drawing-room and tried to settle down to 
their various occupations. “I am sure 
Minnie never could stoop to being a dress- 
maker even now, when ladies do so many 
} queer things. And then, even Captain 
Grant might object to marrying a dress- 
maker.” 

This was in truth the first of a chain of 
wonderful events which were to sever the 
connections of the Gordons with Longham 
and with the old life; but the reason was 
certainly not what Beatrice imagined it to 
be—the loss of their little fortune. It all 
hung on the death of James Gordon, which 
had been inserted in the “Times” by Mr. 
Blackston, the lawyer. 


CHAPTER VIII. ‘ NAN.” 


ONLY a week had passed since the 
death of the master of the Warren, but 
what a change it had wrought in the 
house. Perhaps the difference was more 


1 in the minds of the survivors than in the 


ways of the household itself; all the 
servants were still there awaiting further 
orders from Mr. Blackston, who now 
seemed the master of the Warren. 
Every day he had visited Grace, had 
carried out all the arrangements for the 
funeral, and had in the most kind manner 
saved the girl all the trouble attending a 
death in the house. Not only had the 
lawyer been kind, but Mr. Smith, the 
doctor, had been unremitting in his visits, 
making an excuse of Sibyl’s health to 
come daily to the Warren. Sibyl had 
caught a bad cold on the night of her 
father’s death, and had been kept in bed 
ever since, 

Troubles had not come singly to the 
sisters ; for ‘‘ Nan” had written to Grace, 
saying nothing but real compulsion could 
have kept her away from the Warren 
at a time of such graat and unexpected 
trouble; but her aunt, an old lady of 
seventy, was dangerously ill, and Nan 
being her only relation, she felt bound to 
nurse her; indeed, old Miss Evans had 
begged her not to leave her, but the 
moment she was better, Nan would hasten 
back to the Warren. 





Sibyl had cried still more on hearing 
this; but Grace knew that Nan never 
exaggerated ; if she said she could not 
come, she knew it was true, but oh! the 
loneliness she experienced as she went 
softly along the passages of the big house 
all alone. Sibyl, comfortably asleep among 
her soft pillows, never krew what Grace 
went through; and kind, unselfish Grace 
would not tell her. 

To-day Grace felt happier; the weather 
had turned to bright frost, the great 
heath-covered hills shone out in glorious 
browns and deep purples in the bright 
sunshine, and Grace, standing at the hall 
door, found pleasure in watching the 
cloud shadows chase themselves on the 
distant landscape. She had not been out 
even in the grounds till to-day ; but now, 
even without going further than the front 
of the house, she could see miles away 
over blue-brown hills. The Warren was 
situated on the top of a hill, or heathy 
moor, extending down one side into a 
valley, whilst beyond this lay a long stretch 
of undulating moors, or reclaimed, or 
partly reclaimed, lands. 

Grace loved every inch of this view; she 
knew each tree in the landscape, every 
rising ground in the distance, just as she 
could find her way about the old house 
that had been home to her in a special 
manner. Home indeed, for she had known 
no other. 

The funeral had been of a very private 
character, no one but the Doctor and the 
lawyer attended, no relations were sent 
for and none came. The master had been 
one who had courted the acquaintance of 
few, and these few were not such as cared 
to ba depressed by attending a funeral, 

Grace had taken one look behind the 
drawn blind at the terrible black-plumed 
hearse ; only one look, and then she had 
turned away and burst into a great passion 
of tears—the first real tears she had shed 
since her father’s death, 

To-day, however, she was not crying, for 
Nan was coming back. Mr. Blackston 
had written to say that he would call upon 
Miss Evans as soon as possible after her 
arrival, and then he would settle up with 
her everything that had to be left. Grace 
had then put away all ideas of business 
till Nan’s return, because after that, of 
course, everything would go smoothly, 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon, 
bright and frosty, the ground felt as hard 
as a rock, the crisp, sharp feeling of the 
keen air was bracing in the extreme, 
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Grace felt that she only wanted Sibyl’s 
presence to feel almost happy; but her 
sister was still upstairs in her bedroom, 
though she had been allowed to get up and 
sit by the fire. 

Grace had never even wished to smile 
all this week, but now youth was reassert- 
ing itself, she hurried in and out, putting 
everything tidy because Nan was soon to 
arrive, and Nan’s arrival was an event 
that made Grace feel cheerful. Nan was 
coming! Hark! there were sounds on the 
gravel some way off towards the entrance 
drive—certainly carriage wheels—then a fly 
turned a corner, and, at that minute, Grace 
could stop still no longer, but ran forward 
just as the vehicle took the last turn up 
to the front door. 

‘‘Nan!” cried the girl, and from out the 
carriage there stepped forth a tall, gaunt 
woman ; she was dressed in black, but her 
clothes were so old-fashioned and so utterly 
unbecomingly made and put on, that they 
were of no assistance to her in the way of 
embellishment. 

But even handsome, well-made garments 
would not have softened the austere 
features of Miss Evans. She had coal- 
black hair drawn down over her ears 
without any attempt at artistic waviness ; 
her forehead was low and massive; her 
eyes small and stern-looking ; her nose was 
the best feature she possessed, straight and 
severe but well formed; whilst her lips 
were thin and compressed. 

Nan’s manner agreed with her face. 
There was no softness about her ; she was a 
woman of few words, firm will, and untiring 
energy, and yet it was this same woman 
who had been able to win Grace’s heart, 
and to attach to herself even frivolous, 
easily led Siby]. But much as these girls 
knew what they owed to Miss Evans, they 
did not know all, they did not guess that 
it was her influence and her dogged deter- 
mination that had made the master of 
the Warren keep these innocent girls 
' ignorant of all evil. All this and more 
they owed—and happily they knew not 
they owed it—to Nan. 

“Dear Nan,” whispered Grace, as she 
put both her arms round Nan’s neck and 
was about to kiss her, “I am glad you 
are come at last.” 

“Let me pay the flyman,” was Nan’s 
answer, taking off her cotton gloves and 
counting five shillings into the driver's 
hand, with a certain look of regret at 
parting with so much good coin. The 
man drove off, not without casting a look of 





curiosity at the windows of the Warren. 
What was going to happen to the house 
now its master was dead? Down at Cole. 
ham they had been asking him about it, 
but he would not be able to take back 
much news on this subject. 

“Are you cold and tired, dear Nan?” 
said Grace, now that they were alone. 
“Come in quickly, I have made up such a 
nice fire in our dear old schoolroom. Do 
you know, I have not been in the down- 
stair rooms since—that night. Nan, Nan, 
why were you not here?” 

‘Don’t waste your energy over the past, 
Grace,” said Miss Evans, in her dry way. 
Any other than Grace might have thought 
her hard and unsympathetic at this 
moment, but Grace knew better. ‘ Tell me, 
child, what has Mr. Blackston said to you, 
and what is arranged about the—servants ? 
Tell me everything.” Miss Evans looked 
straight into Grace’s face as they entered 
the schoclroom, but she saw nothing un- 
usual in its expression, except a shadow of 
sadness. This discovery seemed to relieve 
her mind, for she undid her bonnet strings, 
and folded them up in a precise manner. 
Certainly Miss Evans was old-maidish. 

“T told you everything in my letter. 
Mr. Blackston and our good Doctor have 
both been go very kind; but the former 
said he would leave all business matters 
till he could see you ; indeed, he talked of 
coming this evening, or sending you a 
letter. How safe I feel with you now, 
dear Nan. Oh! this week has made me 
so old, so very, very old.” 

Nonsense, child, you are always fond 
of analysing your feelings, Grace ; and so 
Sibyl is in bed?” Miss Evans turned her 
head away, rose hastily, and appeared to be 
very anxious to tidy some ornaments on 
the shelf. , 

“ When will you two girls learn to put 
things away, in my absence?” she said, 
quickly and almost testily, so that even 
Grace did not notice the slight tremor in 
her voice, or detect a few tears roll down 
her thin, hard face, for there was no trace 
of this emotion as she turned round again 
towards her darling. 

“T am very sorry, but don’t mind about 
it now. Your feet are cold, dear, let me 
take off your boots. There are many 
things I want to tell you which I could 
not put in my letters. Do you know, I 
can’t bear Mrs, Ashton ; she is barely civil 
to me now. I expect I offended her when 
father was—dying. We need not keep 
all those servants now, need we? There 
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will be no more dinner parties, and we can 
live so quietly, we three; you can teach 
me to cook—you said you would some day, 
and——” 

“Let us settle just what we can do 
to-day ; come, I want to see Sibyl. As to 
Mrs. Ashton, she can go if she is uncivil. 
But you have asked nothing of my 
affairs.” Grace looked up surprised ; Nan 
usually never spoke of her affairs, never 
asked or requested sympathy, and had 
once for all given her reason—‘I can’t 
bear my aunt; she is a proud, mean, 
uncharitable old woman, and I only nurse 
her because she is my aunt, and because I 
can’t help myself”—but to-day Nan was 
actually finding fault with Grace for not 
enquiring. 

“Come and tell us everything upstairs ; 
Sibyl will like to hear you talk too, She 
has been so good, poor Sibyl, though I 
know she feels more than she shows us. 
If I had not had her to think for I think I 
should have died too.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Grace! Girls of your age 
don’t die, as far as I can see, You look 
much the same as usual, only a little paler. 
You must keep up your strength, and not 
give way so easily ; you may want all your 
courage some day.” 

Grace smiled ; it was quite pleasant to 
be scolded by Nan again ; her scolding did 
not mean much, for that was her way, and 
generally heralded some unusual piece of 
self-denial or thoughtfulness. 

Sibyl was delighted to see Nan, who 
to-day showed her more kindness in manner, 
perhaps, than she did to Grace ; and Grace 
mentally said: ‘‘No one can be anything 
but loving to Siby], she is so winning, so 
sad, when she is in trouble.” 

So the three spent a pleasant time to- 
gether; and, because Sibyl was ill, they 
had tea by her fireside, listening to Nan’s 
stories, told in a quaint, original manner, 
about the aunt who had really been very 
ill, and very much frightened about 
herself. 

“One day,” said Miss Evans, among 
other things, “she made me sit up all 
night reading to her, because she said it 
kept the thought of dying out of her head. 
However, she did not mind about my 
aching throat, and was much amused 
because towards morning I nearly fell 
asleep. Stil], when she recovered her 
temper, she told me she would make me 
her heir. You may fancy, Grace, how 
much that compensated me for my sleepless 
night.” 





** You don’t care about money, certainly,” 
laughed Grace. “But you know, Nan, 
you stayed up a whole week with me, night 
after night, when I was ill.” 

“It was necessary in that case ; but——” 

Sibyl here interrupted the conversation. 

‘Nan, dear,” she half-whispered, ‘“ did 
father make Grace his heir? Will she 
be rich? Will she be able to buy us 
pretty dresses, and——” 

Nan jumped up quite crossly, and it 
seemed as if she really were cross this time. 

‘Sibyl, I am ashamed of you, asking 
about pretty dresses, at this time, too. 
You always were vain, though I have 
tried to knock it out of you. Well, I 
must go and unpack my things. I sup- 
pose, Grace, Mr. Blackston did not say for 
certain when he would come?” 

Miss Evans bustled off, and then, for 
the first time, Grace fancied that her 
manner was strange, and that she was 
certainly more angry than was necessary 
with Sibyl. She hastened to say : 

“OF course, Sibyl, you shall have all 
that I can give you, darling. We two 
shall always share alike; what I have 
is yours, you know that, little sister.” 

“Yes, Grace; but do you think we 
shall see more—more people, and go about 
more, like the girls I read of in books ?” 

‘I don’t think we are quite old enough 
yet.” 

“You are; you are past ‘sweet seven- 
teen,’ Gracie, so shall I be next year, and 
then——” 

*Do you really like seeing new faces, 
Sibyl? I don’t much; yours and Nan’s 
faces are the only ones I care to know.” 

“You always were like that, Gracie ; 
but I should like to know just something 
beyond all this. I should like to know 
that pretty lady we saw in church once— 
do you remember her !—and other people 
too. Then I should like to go out to 
parties.” 

Sibyl’s longings were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. It was a young maid 
bringing in a note. 

‘‘ Ts Miss Evans here, miss?” she asked. 
There was something in the tone of her 
voice that jarred on Sibyl, something that 
was not quite respectful. Was this fancy ? 

“Take it to Miss Evans’s own room, 
Fanny,” answered Grace, quietly, and 
when the door was shut, she added : 

“Tt is from Mr. Blackston, I suppose. 
I hope he will come soon, and dismiss 
Mrs. Ashton; we do not want all these | 
servants,” 
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“No; of course not, and I do believe, 
Grace, they are not so nice to us now that 
we are alone, and that father is dead. 
But it’s rather strange.” 

“I don’t think they mean it, Sibyl, 
dear, and, if they did Nan would soon 
make them ashamed of themselves. I 
don’t believe any one could be rude to 
her !” 

Up in her room, Miss Evans was open- 
ing the letter that had been brought to 
her. Her fingers trembled as she unfolded 


the sheet of paper. 
* Coleham, November, 18— 


“DEAR Miss Evans,—I have delayed 
the discussion of all business matters with 
your charges till your return. Would you 
be kind enough to come over to Coleham 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock, to meet a 
relation of my late lamented client? As 
your presence is absolutely necessary, I 
trust that nothing will prevent you from 
keeping this appointment.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. BLACKSTON.” 

“It must come sooner or later,” said Miss 
Evans, afterreadingtheletter. “Oh, Heaven! 
that such things should happen, and that 
I should be powerless to help them! My 


poor Grace, my little Sibyl, if only I could 


bear it for you!” It was a long time 
before Miss Evans could regain enough 
composure to rejoin the two girls, but 
when she did so, not a trace of her 
anxiety was visible. 

“Let them be happy at least one more 
evening,” she said, “if it must be their 
last.” 





A RUN THROUGH CORSICA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 


WE had a sensational approach to the 
island. A violent storm from the south-west 
broke upon the ship—the “ Desiderade,” of 
the Transatlantique Company—when we 
were off the middle of the west coast of 
Sardinia, on our way from Bone in Algeria. 
It came with a grey, half-blue scirocco haze. 
The mountains of Orisotano, in Sardinia, 
suddenly put on mantles, and we could 
see the quiet water in the distance gradu- 
ally toss itself into wavelets. Then the 
wind reached us, and in a quarter of an 
hour the “ Desiderade,” with its five or six 
score passengers and its enormous cargo of 
wine, tobacco, and dried fruits—the lading 
of which had kept us idling for several 
hours at Bone—was tossing and rolling 
like a child sick of a fever. 





It was really most unpleasant. Until 
this came upon us there was a certain 
amount of diversion from the society of 
eight or ten commercial travellers from 
Marseilles, who told curious tales or sang 
songs, one after the other. Among them 
was one very singular little fellow. At 
first, I took him for a schoolboy of sixteen 
or seventeen ; but his self-possession and 
audacity in the midst of a knot of men 
of various ages up to fifty, declared him 
older than he looked. He sang, too, with 
rare drollery, so that the steward could 
not help coming in, with his napkin over 
his arm, and joining in the applause 
the youngster excited, with the remark: 
** Well, that gentleman is a funny one!” 
He played the fool, with himself as a 
butt, so admirably and genially that every 
one whispered his praises. He was a 
jewel of a fellow traveller, in spite of his 
diminutiveness, his red-bleared eyes—the 
work of the North African sun—and his 
consummate “cheek.” The phrase, ‘C'est 
un bon garcon,” was applied to him a 
hundred times in my hearing. 

But an hour after luncheon, which had 
been protracted from one o'clock until 
three, “to kill the time,” the storm took 
us, and then, instead of songs and anec- 
dotes, there were groans. 

The consequence was, that we did not 
reach Ajaccio until eight o’clock in the 
evening of the second day at sea. Even 
then it seemed doubtful if we could land. 
Some said it was impossible, as the wind 
was right on shore. But the Captain, who 
wished to get his cargo to Marseilles as 
quickly as he could, said ‘‘ Yes;” and so we 
came to an anchor in the dark and the 
rain, with the roar of the waves upon the 
shore in our ears, and prepared for the 
trials of embarkation. 

These trials were far from inconsiderable. 
The sea ran high even where we were 
under the lee of a stone pier. There was 
furious strife between the various boat- 
men of Ajaccio, who had come out in 
quest of their prey. And the lamps in 
the ship gave us so dim a light that it 
seemed that one were as likely to step into 
the sea as into the boats, which rose and fell 
tumultuously, amid the curses of their 
different proprietors and the angry argu- 
ments of the different passengers. It 
was hard work to get oneself and one’s 
luggage into the same boat. The man 
who was parted from his portmanteau, or 
lost one of his trunks, had to ‘face the 
likelihood that his baggage would be held 
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at ransom by the crafty detainer of it, and 
not returned until a full fare had been paid 
on its behalf, 

Well, it came off at last; and after a 
few minutes more of anguished up and 
down in the bay, we were set adrift upon 
the wet pier in a searching downpour, and 
advised to get off to the custom house. 
The lights of Corsica’s chpital made a very 
poor show in the gloom. The low white 
line of foam, where the waves rose over 
the embankment in the middle of the bay, 
was a much better illuminant. 

At dinner, which we ate at nine o’clock, 
in the “Hétel de France,” with aching 
heads, half-a-dozen of my commercial 
friends indulged in tempestuous abuse of 
Corsica. They detested the island. French ! 
It was no more French than Formosa. To 
be sure, it is a Department of France, and 
its officers are, of course, therefore nominees 
of the Republic, but the people are not 
a whit more amenable to French civilisation 
than they were a few centuries back to 
such improving influences as Genoa thought 
it worth her while to offer them. The 


hotels are all dirty and dear, and there is 
no trade worth mentioning. 

So far, my good comrades of the “ De- 
siderade.” 


Perhaps they were out of 
hamour with their buffetings, which had 
been so extreme that certain of them pre- 
ferred to land, bag and baggage, at Ajaccio, 
and proceed overland to Bastia, thence 
taking the short passage to Livorno, 
whence, by a long, tedious rail journey, 
they might get to Marseilles—instead of 
staying on board the steamer, and arriving 
the next day. I don’t know how that 
may be, but I do know that my own 
first impressions of Corsica were anything 
rather than cheerful. As if the racket on 
board the “ Desiderade” were not enough, 
the wind must howl dismally all through 
the night. Periodically, I had to get out 
of bed and bang to the shutters and 
window of my room, which the gale had 
broken open with a crash fit to frighten 
even @ deaf man. The rain used these 
opportunities to stream in upon me and 
my properties. And hardly was I in bed, 
after one of my endeavours to make all 
fast for the rest of the night, than there 
was another scream of wind, and the 
defences gave way again. 

It was but little better in the morning. 
When I got up I could see the waves 
bustling upon the sand of the square in 
front of the hotel, and the spray rising 
against a great statue of Napoleon, who 





stood facing the Mediterranean, as if in a 
futile attempt to make it hold its peace, 
There was a clashing of church bells at 
the same time, and a constant tinkling of 
lesser bells, which hung in rows from the 
necks and heads of the mules gathered 
under the hotel windows, and waiting to 
be harnessed to the different diligences 
which were to start for the interior. The 
Corsicans themselves looked in harmony 
with the storm, They were striding and 
lounging about under the shelter of the 
plane-trees of the square, with their 
hands in their pockets, dressed uniformly in 
black velveteen coats and breeches and 
broad-brimmed black hats. 

It was a fierce day all through, even as 
it had opened badly. Between the gusts 
I went hither and thither in the town, 
amid the bad smells of the old streets with 
their monstrous houses of seven and eight 
storeys high, and the villas of the new 
quarter which aspires to attract wealthy 
travellers who like to winter in out-of-the- 
way places. 

Napoleon’s birthplace was of course an 
obvious and inevitable place of pilgrimage. 
I came upon it quite by accident. There 
was a tiny mildewed little square aside from 
@ narrow street, and in the railed garden 
of the square was a staff, like a broom- 
stick, upon which was a faded imperial 
eagle, The house in which Bonaparte’s 
father gave to the light his remarkable 
family of sons and daughters faces the 
eagle, and is not, as Corsican houses go, a 
building to be despised. It is a show 
place, naturally. The burly dame who 
played the guide to me did not scruple 
to say she received an astonishing number 
of francs in the year, fees for the inspec- 
tion of this house of big memories. A 
yacht would put into Ajaccio for no other 
reason but to give its master and his 
friends an opportunity of seeing the house. 
If the steamers plying between Marseilles 
and Algeria chanced to call at Ajaccio in 
the dead of night, that did not deter the 
passengers from coming ashore and knock- 
ing at the door to rouse the guardian or 
his dame from their warm beds to do their 
duty. 

As with most such places, however, one 
does not get much more inspiration from 
it than one carries with one into it. The 
suite of rooms occupied by Bonaparte the 
elder must have been comfortable enough 
in his day. The floors of neatly laid wood 
or tiles are still as they were, and the 
painted ceilings also. If the custodian 
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may be believed, the furniture, too, is the 
same, But of this there is grave doubt. 
The man who gazes at the bedstead, 
which is indicated to bim as the one upon 
which Napoleon came into the world, may 
credit it or not as he pleases, It is but 
a poor decaying piece of wood at the best. 
You see the stiff little writing-table upon 
which young Nap used to do his school- 
work in the evening; the card tables, 
serviceable for piquet or écarté in times 
of social receptions, a husky old spinet 
“sair to hear,” two rows of thin-legged 
chairs, gilded mirrors a little tarnished, 
sofas with bursting insides, and so on. 
Upon the whole, the house interests. It is 
not difficult to locate young Nap in its 
midst—to conceive him as masterful a boy 
as he was afterwards a masterful man. 
From the house I wandered to the 
church in which he was christened—a 
poor cathedral in a dirty neighbourhood. 
But my efforts to get a peep at the register 
were futile, The dame who came to offer 
her aid to me could not understand any- 
thing about Napoleon Bonaparte. She 


had not even heard of him, Think of that. 
Besides, the curé was away, and he had 
the keys. 


Not that it would make any 
difference she assured me, for I should not 
find the name I wanted, of that she was 
positive, However, it would be but a 
trivial thing to see the mere records of 
this “prodigious and incomprehensible 
being,” as Pozzo di Borgo, another Corsican 
of fame, and no lover of the great Bona- 
parte, called him—this ‘‘ phenomenon, the 
like of whom wili never be seen again, 
and who is himself a political and moral 
universe.” This sounds a little bombastic, 
but it will bear analysis and tests remark- 
ably well. 

From the precincts of Napoleon I walked 
to the library of the late Cardinal Fesch, 
passing the tomb erected by Napoleon the 
Third to Madame Letitis, ‘‘ mater regum,” 
and other lesser members of the Bonaparte 
clan, and in the library I turned over the 
sheets of the “Moniteur” of 1815. It 
was piquant to read thus of Napoleon’s 
overthrow. The atmosphere seemed to 
suit the incidents of the calm official re- 
port. Two or three stolid boy-students of 
the French college adjacent were at their 
books the while, and it was, of course, 
nothing to them that I felt some pride 
in recalling how my great countryman at 
length succeeded in checkmating their 
great townsman, and clipping his too- 
ambitious wings for ever and ever. 





After luncheon in the ‘‘Hétel de France,” 
and a new chorus of diatribes against 
Corsica from my friends of the ‘“ De- 
siderade,” I set forth in heavy, grey 
weather, and with the towering waves of 
the bay by my side, and walked several 
miles towards the “ Bloody” Isles, to give 
them their literal English equivalent, off 
the western headland of Ajaccio, These 
islands seem to be unworthy of their name, 
The idea that they have been the scene of 
massacres, or other horrid bloodshed, may 
ke dismissed in favour of the calmer truths 
that they got their designation from a 
town, Sagone, which in the long past ages 
existed on the mainland hard by, and to 
which they belonged, They are charming 
objects from Ajaccio; and the tower upon 
the highest of them gives the finish to 
their picturesqueness, 

I walked for two hours along this high- 
way from Corsica’s capital, and then turned 
back, tired of battling with the wind. 
What do you think? Daring all this time, 
I passed not a single tavern or wine-shop, 
or house of refreshment of any kind. In- 
stead of these there were sepulchres, one 
after another, skirting the road like little 
residential villas: square sepulchres, and 
domed sepulchres; some with coloured 
glass windows, some barred; some with 
neat little garden precincts of red gera- 
niums, cypresses, and vines; others a 
wilderness. This is the fashion in Corsica, 
You do not, unless you are shockingly 
poor, lie in a broad cemetery with other 
folk. ’Tis a proud land, and a man loves 
his own relations too well to be willing to 
be separated from them, even in death. 
But for my part I do not think it is a cus- 
tom that commends itself to the tourist. 
It would turn a sprite melancholy. 

The next day, with the weather still 
menacing, and the clouds low on the green 
mountain bases which border Ajaccio’s 
bay, I depa: ted from the capital by railway 
to Corte. It was the middle of May, and 
it felt like a wet March day in England. 
The moist air, which came into the car 
from the upland marshes, and from the 
clouds, into the midst of which we soon 
ascended, set me sneezing as heartily as if 
I had been in a Scotch mist an hour 
after sunrise. But there was a perfume 
here that Scotland wots not of: the 
ravishing scent of wild thyme, cistus, 
lavender, and wyrtle scrub all combined, 
and, as it were, bruised from the herbs 
themselves by the cruel patter of a myriad 
of raindrops. 
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Now and again a peasant in velveteens, 
with or without a shaggy little pony, stood 
amid the brushwood of his native land, 
and seemed to glower at the train. He 
had his gun on his shoulder, as a matter of 
course. Catch your modern Corsican of 
spirit moving without his weapon. He 
acquiesces in but few of the fine phrases 
which signify that a man is above the 
influence of the old Adam of human 
nature, When you and I are wronged by a 
fellow creature, we fly to the attorney, and 
assess Our damages at 80 many score or hun- 
dreds of pounds sterling. But the Corsican 
still asks blood for blood, and still gets it, 
without stint. The well-set-up gendarmes 
at the railway stations on this little rail- 
way are not mere dummies, as they are in 
Italy nowadays. They are in active service, 
and may at any moment be sent off into 
the adjacent mountains upon a quest which 
will, as like as not, end in the death of one 
of them. 

We do not pick up many passengers in 
the course of our two hours’ ride to 
Vizzavona, which is the terminus of the 
railway on the south side of the plain of 
Corte. The ordinary Corsican has no 


great love for the railway: it is incon- 


venient for his horse or his ass. He does 
not mind the bridle-paths, which frighten 
the sentimental tourist out of his wits. 
Perhaps, too—indeed, probably—he has 
other reasons for keeping aloof from au- 
thoritative institutions, especially if he is 
one of the many who are wanted by the 
gendarmes for one offence or another. 

Ere we get to Vizzavona, we are within 
sight of the snow. We are out of the 
touch of the wild south-wester which still 
rages against the coast. The atmosphere is 
indeed oppressively close; not even the 
foaming of the waterfalls, which here and 
there toss agigantic volume of water towards 
the valleys, can freshen the air. The hill 
slopes, with their woods of chestnut-trees 
just leafing, give place at their summits to 
towering bare needles and crags of purpled 
rock, the precipices of which are crested 
with a white cap good to see. When the 
clouds above part with a little more than 
ordinary generosity, one sees also yet 
higher cones and points of snow, and the 
bright green of the pines, which stand 
nearly stem deep in the snow. If only the 
sun would shine but for one moment and 
| give us a transformation scene! But this 
it sternly declines to do. 

At Vizzavona we are turned out of thecars. 
The line goes no farther. Even President 








Carnot had thus the other day to submit t> 
the nuisance of transhipment in the middle 
of this Department of France. Taere is a 
big lumbering old coach in waiting for us: 
one of those antediluvian monsters of loco- 
motion in which men, and women, and 
portmanteaux are packed with about equal 
security and consideration. The coupé 
holds two, and there are thirteen of us! 
The conductor may well bite his nails and 
swear sweetly. Yet it is his own fault. 
He took our names at a station half-way 
between Ajaccio and the terminus, and 
thus gave bail that he would accommodate 
us. 
An hour at this upland hamlet, in the 
midst of pines, with the snow within five 
minutes’ walk of us, is spent very agreeably 
at breakfast, in a little place that serves 
as a hotel. The mountain cutlets are par- 
ticularly good, and there is even caviare as 
a relish, 

“This,” said one of my commercial 
friends of the ‘‘ Desiderade,” apostrophising 
his cutlet, ‘is the first piece of meat 
worthy of France that I have eaten in 
Corsica, and I fear it will be the last.” 

This being so, the worthy man is amply 
justified in consuming a good deal more 
than his share of the Vizzavona mutton. 
The white-aproned dame who presides at 
the feast encourages him, for his compli- 
ment has madeher beam. ‘ Eat, monsieur, 
eat,” she says, “ there is still a quarter of 
an hour, and one may do much 1n fifteen 
minutes.” 

Off again. A young married couple, who 
travel with a maid for the wife, have 
wickedly got the coupé to themselves, A 
Frenchman, with an immense stomach, and 
myself are the last to approach the vehicle, 
We are, in consequence, somewhat at a 
loss for seats, ‘lt is impossible,” moans 
the conductor, with an unequivocal survey 
of my comrade’s paunch. “ Perfectly im- 
possible,” echo the occupants of the inside 
of the coach. They are already miserable 
enough with the consciousness that their 
legs are perforce wandering where they 
ought not to be. One elderly lady, in 
spectacles — possibly a mature English 
maiden—is fidgeting preposterously, and 
blushing like a tomato whenever, in the 
course of her movements, she smites her 
neighbour—a gentlemanly Frenchman, At 
length, however, we two are squeezed into 
the banquette, to the driver’s manifest 
inconvenience, let alone our own, and, 
with the conductor hanging on somewhere 
by tooth and nail, we begin our rattle 
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through the valleys and along the ledges 
of Monte d’Oro. 

Down comes the rain again, putting out 
the driver’s cigar—a peace-ofiering from 
the perfunctory traveller at his whip-elbow 
—and obscuring the hill-sides. Our pace 
is not sensational: we gallop stirringly 
neither uphill nor downhill. Perhaps it is 
due to our burden, which is certainly not 
a fleabite. The Frenchman with the large 
stomach utters an exclamation of wrath at 
intervals, as a hat-box, or a hand-bag, or a 
bundle of rugs descends, like an avalanche, 
upon his head from the towering stack of 
luggage on the coach roof. The conductor 
laments because he is fast getting wet, and 
there is no help for him, One white and 
black village after another is entered, 
traversed, and left behind. The peasants 
are to be seen loitering in the cobbled 
streets with their hands in their pockets, 
or standing in knots with no great show 
of animation or civility upon their dark- 
browed faces. The women folk, with 
handkerchiefs over their swarthy hair, stand 
at the door and watch us pass, apparently 
in perfect silence. It is like the pictures 
of a lantern show realised, more than aught 
else. Even the rain falls without making 
a noise like ordinary rain. So we go from 
one valley to another, until Corte is in 
sight several hundred feet beneath us. 

Corte is black and old, and, as somebody 
said to me, “fine to see.” A bewitching 
castle stands in its midst upon a pinnacle 
of rock. It is as impregnable as a castle 
well may be. You climb towards it by 
filthy, greasy alleys cut in the rock, with 
high, dilapidated old houses upon either 
side. The Corte boys, when they spy the 
strange cut of your clothes and the in- 
quisitive turn of your head, pounce out 
upon you in troops of five or ten, and 
badger you like young bulldogs. I, for my 
part, am used to being reviled as an 
“Tnglese.” It is an insult that does not 
strike home one bit nowadays. Siill, the 
alternate chant of “ Englishman ! English- 
man!” and ‘‘ throw us a copper! throw us 
a copper!” of these Corte urchins, inter- 
mingled with their gigglings and comments 
upon my personal appearance, were here 
almost too much for me. Of course I knew 
nothing would please them better than 
that I should turn round in a rage and 
flourish my stick, They would then in- 
stantly, for the time, flee to a doorway, 
and thence would defy me. I tried, there- 
fore, another plan. Singling out the ring- 
leader, I asked him boldly for information 





about the castle. He gave it me as cour- 
teously as a Spaniard, and, of his own 
accord, told me much more than I even 
wanted to know. This done, he raised his 
cap and went his way, with the rag and 
tag of his kind following reverently at his 
heels. : 

There are two lovely rivers at Corte. 
One rushes towards the town from one | 
mountain gorge, and the other from another 
mountain gorge. They flow upon different 
sides of the town and join just outside it. 
The green turbid water of the Restonice, 
one of these streams, and the boulders of 
green granite which cumber its wild bed, 
are particularly fascinating. In the after- 
noon I amused myself by following its 
course towards the glen whence it descends 
from Monte Rotondo. But it was too wet 
to be a pleasant walk, and eventually I 
diverged by some one’s family tomb and 
went elsewhere, This tomb, by-the-way, 
was set in the middle of a patch of spring 
onions growing famously, and several little 
plain-spoken lads in black velveteen were 
playing a kind of Corsican hide-and-seek 
round about it. Such a sight as this did 
one’s heart good. It was a proof that at 
bottom a Corsican can be volatile in his 
youth, I daresay, however, these unfor- 
tunate little boys will all ere long be 
saddled with ghoulish responsibilities by 
their scrupulous sires. A boy who re- 
ceives an injunction to kill some one when 
he becomes a man can hardly fail to lose 
some of the lightness of heart which is his 
natural heritage. 

Though in its older parts a disagreeable, 
ill-smelling place, Corte has a very remark- 
able suburb of new houses. These are 
built after the design of some Parisian 
architect. They are red and white, and, if 
you please, seven and eight storeys high. 
They are unprovided with hydraulic or 
other lifts, so probably their upper tenants 
make but one journey daily to their rooms. 
From their summits one looks almost into 
the windows of the castle high up on its 
precipitous crag. 

The ‘‘ Hotel Pieraggi,” which is reckoned 
the best in Corte, does not suffer from 
a plethora of guests. The Frenchman 
with the abnormal stomach, who was 
my neighbour on the banquette of the 
coach, was also my companion in this 
house. We had the place to ourselves. 
The master of the inn keeps but one ser- 
vant, who turns his hand to everything ; 
and when he has done the tasks which are 
immediately required of him, seems to 
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enjoy nothing so much as a cigarette and 
a wrangle with his employer. This shrewd 
domestic beguiled us into dining at six 
o'clock that he might afterwards get us off 
to bed with as little burning of lamps as 
possible, My iat friend and I dined alone, 
and we engaged in a heated argument 
about the comparative characters of French- 
men and Italians. He seemed to havea 
prejudice against King Humbert’s subjects, 
and so I ventured to play the part of 
advocate. I must say, however, that when 
it transpired that our host was a Floren- 
tine, I felt disposed to throw up my brief, 
for he did not serve us well at table. The 
courses were all very slight: the cutlet 
apiece, which formed the nucleus of the 
repast, being nothing more than a mouth- 
ful, literally. But the wine was good, 
which was a mercy, and so also was the 
curd pudding, which is, perhaps, the most 
famous of the industries of Corte. 





THE 
ART OF TELLING THE TRUTH. 


“Do you mean to tell me I’m a liar?” 
is the form generally used in certain classes 
of society in protesting against incredulity. 
Occasionally it is an awkward question to 
answer. Ifa man tells you—the story has 
often been told by professed eye-witnesses 
—that he has seen Mr. Spurgeon crawl 
laboriously up his pulpit stairs, to show 
how steep and thorny was the road to 
heaven, and slide gaily down the banisters, 
to impress upon his hearers the dangerous 
facility with which they could go to hell, 
you naturally look upon your informant 
dubiously ; as you do upon the other, also 
an eye-witness, who describes the presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury at a prize- 
fight. In both cases, your speaking coun- 
tenance has not been seriously misjudged. 
But there are many instances in which, 
hearing a strange story, you withhold your 
belief, not because you think the teller of 
the story is a liar, but from doubt as to 
his accuracy or powers of observation. The 
heroical friend, who struggled for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour with a burglar 
before help came, you consider a bad 
judge of time. The enthusiastic preacher, 
whose two or three hundred hearers are 
reckoned at not far short of one thousand, 
you do not regard as an Ananias or a 
Gehazi—you think he is loose in his esti- 
mates of numbers. You are recommended 
to look at a picture or read a book that is 





mere rubbish ; the friend who told you that 
it was super-excellent was not a wilful 
deceiver, but he had no taste. 

Ignorantly, carelessly, because of unre- 
cognised bias, we fail to tell the truth, 
There are only a few men and women who 
have learned perfectly the art of telling 
the truth. Undoubtedly it is an art to be 
learned. It is one we shall not take the 
trouble to learn, unless we love the truth. 
So that the foundation of the highest sort 
of truthfulness is moral virtue, not mental 
efficiency. But the intellectual element 
comes in. A man must think before he 
speaks—this our grannies told us—and he 
must discriminate between what he knows 
and what he guesses, or imagines, or con- 
cludes, and he must be discreet in the use 
of his adjectives; and, probably, a man 
may die at a good old age without having 
been obliged to form much acquaintance 
with the superlative degree. As to this 
last item—could not a pledge be taken 
against the use of the superlative? Lovely 
and sweet and dear are strong enough for 
all purposes. What do we want with 
loveliest and sweetest and dearest? Why 
cannot the ladies tell the Rector that his 
Curate preached a good sermon ; where is 
the need of saying that it was the best they 
had ever heard? And where the criticism 
is of the unfavourable sort, say the sermon 
was bad, and have done with it ; the man 
who hears the worst sermon will probably 
not survive to tell the tale. 

Touchstone says that “the truest poetry 
is the most feigning.” Without going that 
length, we may affirm that the construction 
of correct versification gives a man so much 
to think of that he cannot attend very 
strictly to the truth of what he says. 
Blank verse, of the ordinary sort, does 
not come under this rule, it leaves the 
mind very free. And hymns—Dr. Watts 
ruthlessly sacrifices the sound to the sense ; 
some lesser lights sacrifice the sound with- 
out benefiting the sense. But no one can 
read some parts of Pope carefully—those 
lines in which, in a word or two, he sums 
up the character or achievements of the 
notabilities of his day—without suspecting 
that an apt rhyme occasionally beguiles 
the poet into a more forcible expression 
of admiration or contempt than he would 
have given in prose. The teller or writer 
of the story has the impulse upon him so 
strongly to make it a good story, that it 
is next to impossible for him to avoid 
modifying its more commonplace features. 
And he adds a little here, and he prunes 
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a little there. Point, before precision, is, 
it may be feared, sometimes even the 
historian’s motto, There are veracious 
narratives we feel bound to accept on the 
word of our friends. We should not have 
believed the stories had any one else told 
them ; as it is, we store thom in our 
memories as splendid illustrations of the 
often-quoted saying of the poet, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Chadband, in his celebrated oration 
upon truth, gives us a suggestion as to the 
commonest danger to which that beautiful 
virtue is exposed. “If the master of this 
house was to go forth into the city and 
there see an eel, and was to come back, 
and was to call untoe him the mistress of 
this house, and was to say, ‘Sarah, rejoice 
with me, for I have seen an elephant!’ 
would that be Terewth?” Exaggeration 
is the most frequent fault in human speech. 
Often there is a kind feeling at the bottom 
of it. We want our Sarah to rejoice, and 
so the eel, in our description of it, enlarges 
itself into an elephant. But there is an 
opposite error, and of that Mr. Chadband 
proceeds to treat. ‘Or put it, my juvenile 
friends, that he saw an elephant, and re- 
turning said, ‘ Lo, the city is barren, I have 
seen but an ee),’ would that be Terewth ?” 
Why, of course not, There are people 
who fancy that while over-estimates are to 
be sternly condemned, under-estimates are 
innocent. Mr, Chadband’s view is the 
right one ; to tone the elephant down into 
the eel is as much an error as to magnify 
the eel into the elephant. We should 
“nothing extenuate,” but we should be 
quite as careful not to “set down aught 
in malice.” Archbishop Whately, in deal- 
ing with the folly of those who thought it 
was safer to believe too much than too 
little, remarked that the traveller who 
went a mile past a city was as far from 
it as the man who stayed a mile short 
of it. 

People are bad hands at expressing an 
opinion, unless it is a very strong one, one 
way or the other; that is, those who are 
unpractised and who do not make a con- 
science of correct speech. But on the 
other hand it must be admitted that the 
careful truth-teller is sure to be misunder- 
stood. He believes with certain modifi- 
cations and qualifications ; that is to say, 
answers his interrogator, he does not 
believe at all. Those who practise the 
art of telling the trath must not expect to 
have their sincerity appreciated by the 
common run of men, Indeed, one who 





always told the unvarnished truth would 
deceive anybody. Some have the idea 
that you are equivocating if you will 
not answer them with a simple yes 
or no. “Do you love me?” says the 
enamoured young man to his pretty cousin. 
She has known him from a child, and does 
love him; but only with a cousinly affec- 
tion. She cannot say “No,” to his question ; 
and, if she says “ Yes,” she will awaken in 
his tender breast hopes that can never be 
realised. 

Doctors find out by a little practice that 
they have to make allowances as to the 
descriptions patients give of their symp- 
toms. Excruciating pain means one thing 
with one patient and another with another. 
The poor creature who has not slept for a 
week does not get so much pity from the 
doctor as the more stoical sufferer who 
has simply had one or two bad nights. 
Appetite, too, is a comparative thing. A 
frightful loss of it does not invariably 
mean risk of starvation. The lady or 
gentleman without appetite can still pick a 
bit. Mental feelings are also presented in 
strangely erroneous forms. Hearts are 
broken and mended many times in a life. 
The widow, so strict in her mourning as 
only to play on the black keys of her 
piano, was comforted at last. How many 
of us would be able to answer promptly to 
the question: “Are you happy?” A good 
deal of mental analysis would be called for. 
We are sometimes happier than we think, 
sometimes not so happy. 

A court of law is a fine school for the 
cultivation of exactness in speech, though, 
at the same time, it is the place where 
falsehood is rife. You cannot be prevented 
from perjuring yourself; but an attempt 
will be made to cure you of making loose 
statements. Cross-examination is not 
pleasant to those who are exercised 
thereby ; but it is very profitable. How? 
when? where? why? From the time of 
that clever old cross-questioner, Daniel— 
see the Apocrypha—to that of the great 
legal lights who shine in our courts to-day, 
men have had reason to remember after- 
wards the hours they spent in the witness- 
box. Stories of the supernatural are 
never to be trusted till they have passed 
through the ordeal of cross-examination. 
Just the prick of a pin from the learned 
counsel and the marvellous wind-bag col- 
lapses. A little forgotten fact is unearthed 
by a clever question, and the mysterious 
element in the case disappears, only a 
not very remarkable coincidence remaining. 
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Telling the truth is an art; but not 
nearly so difficult an art as telling lies, It 
is within reach of any man’s powers, if he 
will take time and pains, to relate the thing 
that is ; it takes a man of imagination and 
strong memory to bring forth the thing 
that is not. Besides, the liar cannot carry 
his lie all over the world and back to the 
creation ; at some point or other he must 
piece it on to .he universal truth, and, to 
do that neatly, he must be a good work- 
man. But this is only part of the greater 
question as to vice and virtue generally. 
Virtue is for all who love it; in order to 
become an accomplished villain a man must 
have natural aptitude, careful training, and 
immense powers of application. And at 
any time the villain may be ruined, as a 
villain, by the unexpected coming to life 
of conscience. 





FRENCH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Ir is to be supposed that the wit and 
humour of every nation reflect to a great ex- 
tent the national characteristics ; and that, 
therefore, the distinctions between the wit 
and humour of England, and the wit and 
humour of France, are as marked as their 
intellectual, ethical, and social distinctions. 
Yet I'am not sure that this law applies 
to the quality which we call humour, a 
quality which is less purely intellectual 
than wit, and less likely therefore to be 
affected by intellectual differences. Humour 
concerns itself with the superficial, the 
obvious, the commonplace; with strong 
contrasts, with bold comparisons; with 
things that are transparently grotesque or 
amusing ; with incoherences that every- 
body recognises. Therefore, the humour 
of one nation is much more easily appre- 
ciated by another nation than its wit. 
The humour of Rabelais will be understood 
by hundreds of Englishmen when less 
than a score will appreciate the wit of 
Voltaire. For that matter, in France 
itself, the humorous is much more 
widely taken up by the common people 
than the witty; and here in England 
the crowd roar with delight at Dog- 
berry, while they make scant response to 
the brilliant word-play of Benedict and 
Beatrice. The truth would seem to be 
that wit, as a high product of the intellect, 
can be relished only by cultivated minds. 
The nuances that differentiate the French 
from the English intellect are therefore 
the nuances that differentiate French wit 





from English wit. That is to say, a greater 
incisiveness, a greater terseness, a lighter 
and a keener touch, and, I may add, a 
greater malignancy. Yet here again, when 
we come to look at the subject free from the 
influence of traditional criticism, we shall 
see that there is a closer similarity—at all 
events among the great masters—than is 
sometimes conceded. There are passages 
in Swift which Voltaire might have written, 
and in Voltaire which might have flowed 
from the pen of Swift. There are scenes 
in Shakespeare, which, allowing for dif- 
ferences of manners and social customs, 
might have been composed by Moliére, 
and vice vere’, What one finds in French 
wit which one does not find in English 
wit is a certain academical polish of style ; 
and what one finds in English humour 
which one does not find in French humour 
is a certain fulness of laughter and depth 


of enjoyment as of a man holding both his 


sides. There is more geniality of temper 
in our English humour, and even our 
English wit is better, natural, and more 
kindly. French wit almost always draws 
blood. Take that passage in “ Alfred de 
Musset.” Ulric says to Rosemberg : “ You 
insult a woman whom you do not know.” 
Rosemberg : ‘‘ That, perhaps, is because I 
know so many others.” Here, you see, 
the whole sex is made to suffer. The 
touch of the flail is so light, and yet how 
it cuts! You can hardly imagine an 
English writer putting so merciless a 
severity in the mouth of any of his 
characters. 

This cruelty—this feline cruelty—this 
love of blood and wounds in the sayings of 
most of the professed French wits is to be 
detested. Take Rivarol, for instance. One 
day at table he made a bétise in the 
hurry of conversation, and all his com- 
panions immediately exclaimed against 
him. “Strange,” said he, “that I can 
never say a stupid thing without some- 
body crying out, ‘Stop thief!’” There 
was at Brussels a certain abbé, known as 
the Abbé Roulé, because he had made a 
vow to wear his hair roulé, or rolled up, 
until the Revolution came to anend. In 
his hearing Rivarol was censuring the con- 
duct of a certain party: ‘If they had had 
but a little more sense,” said he, ‘ they 
would have avoided this fault.” “Sense! 
sense (esprit) !” cried the abbé, “it is that 
which has destroyed us!” ‘Then, sir,” 
said Rivarol, “why have you not saved 
us?” Joseph Chénier was accused—un- 
justly, by the way — of having left his 
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brother, the poet André Chénier, to perish 
on the scaffold without making any effort 
to save him, Thenceforward Rivarol spoke 
of him as the “ brother of Abel Chénier.” 

Of the universality of humour which I 
have claimed as being much alike in cha- 
racter in all nations, an example occurs 
to me, 

A Gascon, relating an adventure in 
which he and his sword had been engaged, 
confessed to having received a box on the 
ear. “Ah, ah! and what then? what 
then ?” cried his hearers. ‘“ What then ? 
Oh, the man was buried next day !” 

The pleasant exaggeration of this is 
quite American. Instead of ‘a Gascon” 
read “a man down West,” and the reader 
will perceive nothing inappropriate in the 
anecdote. The next is “quite English, 
you know.” 

The Duc de Roquelaure was far, very 
far, from being handsome. One day he 
met in the street an ugly Auvergnat who 
had some petition or memorial to present 
at Versailles. He immediately introduced 
him to Louis the Fourteenth, remarking 
that he was under a special obligation to 
the gentleman. The King granted the 
favour asked, and then enquired of the 
Duke what was this pressing obligation. 
* But for him, your Majesty, I should be 
the ugliest man in your dominions,” 

This reminds one of the story told of 
John James Heidegger, manager of the 
Opera House in the Haymarket in the 
times when George was King. He, one 
day, laid a wager with the Earl of Chester- 
field that he would not find in all London 
an uglier face than his. After a long 
search the Earl produced a woman of St. 
Giles’s, who at first seemed to outvie the 
manager ; but when the latter put on the 
woman’s cap, he was allowed to retain the 
palm of—ugliness, 

Now, I take this story from the “ En- 
cyclopédie” ; but it has been associated 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
also with Madame de Staél. 

Perhaps the following is distinctly 
French, though it is but a bit of exag- 
geration : 

The illustrious Crillon, when beginning 
to learn dancing, was ordered by his 
teacher : “ Now bend—now retire!” 

*T would have you to know, sir,” re- 
plied Crillon, “that Crillon never bends 
and never retires !” 

The following sarcasm against episcopal 
wrong-doing might have proceeded from 
an English wit : 





La Mothe d’Orléans, Bishop of Amiens, 
was in attendance, with several other pre- 
lates, on Madame Louise de la Valliére, 
some time after that Princess had taken 
her vows. The prelate stood apart and, 
apparently, took no interest in the con- 
versation, At length, Madame Louise 
asked him of what he was thinking. 

“‘ Madame,” he replied, “I dreamed that 
I was in Paradise, and that some one 
having knocked at the gate, Saint Peter 
asked who it was. ‘A Carmelite.’ ‘ Let 
her enter.’ A few moments, and there was 
another knock—the same enquiry, the 
same reply. Then came a third rapping: 
‘Who is that?’ ‘A Carmelite,’ ‘Ah, 
good Heavens, nobody comes here but 
Carmelites !’ After a while there was a 
fourth summons at the gate. ‘Is that 
another Carmelite?’ ‘No, your Saint- 
ship, ’tis a Bishop.’ ‘Ah, ah,’ said Saint 
Peter, ‘he is welcome, for ’tis centuries 
since a Bishop passed this way !’” 

One can hardly imagine our English 
country clergyman making as witty a 
reply to a remonstrating parishioner as the 
village curé in the following story : 

He had preached to his flock in the 
morning that reason was a bridle to our 
passions ; but, alas, in the evening he was 
found so exceedingly tipsy that he had to 
be carried home, Next day, one of his 
parishioners asked him what he had done 
with his bridle on the previous evening. 

“ Faith,” said he, “I had removed it, 
that I might drink.” 

Perhaps an English usurer would hardly 
care to imitate Samuel Bernard, who, when 
the Marquis de Favitres—notorious for his 
impecuniosity—said to him one day : 

“ Monsieur, I am going to astonish you. 
I am the Marquis de Faviéres; I do not 
know you, and I come to borrow five 
hundred louis.” 

* Monsieur,” replied Bernard, “I shall 
astonish you much more. I know you, 
and I am going to lend them.” 

The reader will remember the discovery 
of the stone with the supposed Roman in- 
scription, which Monkbarns makes and 
Edie Ochiltree exposes, in ‘“‘The Anti- 
quary”; and the similar discovery in 
“Pickwick,” where the alleged Latin 
characters turn out to be those of “ BILL 
STUMPS HIS MARK.” Well, this joke 
is neither Scotch nor English in its origin ; 
but may be traced to the “ Mémoires de 
Ribeaumont,” ed. 1777—where we read 
that, during certain demolitions and ex- 
cavations which took place at Belleville, 
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near Paris, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the workmen came 
upon a stone, engraven with rude letters, 
which attracted a good deal of attention 
among the learned, and was examined 
even by the members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. These virtuosi decided that 
the following letters were visible, in the 
subjoined order : 


D_ &£E 
SANES. 


To what language these letters belonged, 
or what they signified, no one could con- 
jecture. The most competent authorities 
were consulted in vain, At length, the 
beadle of Montmartre, happening to hear 
of the stone and of the perplexity which 
it had caused, asked permission to see it, 
and immediately solved the problem. The 
letters, he said, framed a simple enough 
direction: “ Ici le chemin des Anes” (this is 
the donkeys’ path). Formerly some plaster 
quarries were worked at Belleville, and the 
stone had been put up to notify to the 
peasants the route by which they were to 
take their animals to the loading-place. 

The humour here is of a cheap and 
obvious kind, and intelligible to almost 
everybody. It will tell in any language ; 
and the idea lying at the bottom of it— 
the want of common-sense on the part of 
the learned, and their tendency to give to 
trifles an uadue importance—has always 
been popular in humouristic literature. 

Now let us pause to enquire—-What is 
Wit? and what is Humcur? Barrow’s 
famous definition of wit seems to us less a 
definition than a description ; and he him- 
self admits the difficulty of defining that 
imponderable quantity, when he describes 
it as “a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, so many garbs, so variously ap- 
prehended by several eyes and judgements, 
that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notice thereof than to 
make a portrait of Proteus.” He goes on 
to say: ‘Sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense or the affinity of 
their sound ; sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of luminous expression ; sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude. Some- 
times it is lodged in a sly question ; in a 





smart answer ; in a quirkish reason ; in a 
shrewd intimation ; in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly restoring an objection ; some- 
times it is couched in a bold scheme 
of speech; in a tart irony; in a lusty 
hyperbole; in a startling metaphor ; in a 
plausible reconciling of contradictions ; or 
in acute nonsense. Sometimes a scenical 
representation of persons or things, a coun- 
terfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture 
passeth for it. Sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness gives it being. Sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what 
is strange ; sometimes from a crafty twist- 
ing obvious matter to the purpose. Often 
it consisteth in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how.” 

The last sentence goes to the root 
of the matter, for the foundation of Wit 
would seem to be surprise, The essence 
of a jest lies in its unexpectedness. This 
was pointed out by Addison. Locke 
describes Wit as “lying most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting those 
together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy.” 
Addison added to these properties the 
requirements of delight and surprise, and, 
moreover, dissimilitude, ‘‘Every resem- 
blance in the ideas,” he observes, “is not 
that which we call Wit, unless it be such 
an one that gives Delight and Surprise to 
the reader—particularly the last.” And 
he adds: “It is necessary that the ideas 
should not lie too near one another in the 
nature of things ; for, while the likeness is 
obvious, it gives no surprise.” 

Wit, then, is the sudden and abrupt 
combination of dissimilar ideas in such a 
manner as to delight by surprising us. 

As for Humour, we may take Leigh 
Hunt’s definition of it as ‘‘a tendency of 
the mind to run in particular directions of 
thought or feeling, more amusing than 
accountable.” It deals in “ incongruities 
of character and circumstance,” as wit 
deals in incougruity of ideas. 

These definitions apply to French wit 
and humour as exactly as to English wit 
and humour, The difference in method or 
expression is, as I have said, a national 
difference ; that is, it results from a dif- 
ference in the national characters. 

The Marshal de Bassompierre was em- 
ployed by Henry the Fourth on several 
embassies, He once told the King that, 
when he went as ambassador to Spain, he 
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rode into Madrid on the most beautiful 
mule he had ever seen, which had been 
sent by the Spanish monarch for his 
special use. 

**Hah, hah, what a comical sight!” 
laughed out the boisterous King; “ an ass 
upon @ mule!” 

“ Yes, sire,” said Bassompierre, coolly; “I 
represented your Majesty.” 

Malherbe, the soldier-poet, had a plea- 
sant way of correcting his valet. He 
allowed him ten sous per diem—which in 
those days was considered a liberal wage— 
and when the man had offended him, he 
would say: “ My friend, in displeasing 
one’s master one displeases Heaven ; and 
when one displeases Heaven, one must, to 
obtain pardon, fast and give alms; there- 
fore I shall retain five of the ten sous I 
pay you daily, and give them to the poor, 
in your name, as an expiation of your 
fault.” As a necessary result, the valet 
was very frequently in debt. 

To a young lawyer who submitted to 
him an exceedingly indifferent copy of 
verses, Malherbe said, brusquely: ‘‘ Had 
you no alternative between scribbling this 
trash and hanging yourself?” 

In a certain village a tailor was con- 
demned to be hung. The inhabitants sent 
a deputation to the judge, and modestly 
pleaded that his death would be a public 
inconvenience, since they had but this one 
tailor. “Spare him to us, therefore ; and 
if you want to hang somebody, we have 
two carpenters, and can easily spare one of 
them.” 

This was the kind of humour that once 
entertained the King and his courtiers. 

And this : 

A pastor was examining the children of 
his parish in their catechism. The first 
question was worded: ‘‘ What is thy only 
satisfaction in life and death?” The 
young girl to whom it fell laughed, 
blushed, and held her peace. The priest 
insisted on an answer, but was startled 
when the maid replied: “ Well, if I must 
tell, it’s the young shoemaker in the Rue 
des Agneaux.” 

This mild joke occurs in the “ Mémoires 
de la Princesse Palatine”; yet I recently 
saw it trotted out in an American paper 
as something new, and localised in the 
United States. 

Then follows a specimen of provincial 
humour — unconscious, of course. Men 
laughed at it of old—who will laugh now? 

A Languedoc magistrate, whose wife 
had died at Béziers, was anxious she 





should be buried at the expense of the 
province. A deputy was sent to represent 
to him the opinion of the provincial parlia- 
ment that this was impossible: “ But if it 
were you, sir,” he added, “ we would do it 
willingly.” 

We all remember Paff's ingenuous ex- 
cuse for plagiarism in “The Critic ;” ‘ ac- 
cidental coincidence” it is now entitled. 

“Haven't I heard that line before?” 
enquires Sneer. 

“Yes,” says Dangle, “I think there is 
something like it in ‘ Othello.’ ” 

“Gad,” exclaims Puff, “now you put 
me in mind on’t, I believe there is—but 
that’s of no consequence; all that can be 
said is, that two people happened to hit 
upon the same thought—and Shakespeare 
made use of it first, that’s all.” 

Sheridan was anticipated by a French 
writer of the seventeenth century, the 
Chevalier d’Aielly, who, in an epigram, 
complains of having been anticipated in 
his good things : 

Dis-je quelque chose assez belle? 

L'antiquité tout en cervelle 

Prétend l’avoir dite avant moi. 

C’est une plaisante donzelle ! 

Que ne venait-elle aprés moi? 

J‘aurais dit la chose avant elle. 
(Do I say anything tolerably good? An- 
tiquity, in a freak of imagination, pretends 
to have said it before me. A jocose kind 
of damsel this! Why did she not come 
after me? Then I should have said it 
before her. ) 

I now turn to the French “ Ana”—a 
formidable collection in very large volumes 
—for some samples of wit and humour, 
as understood by men of letters in the 
sixth century. Afterwards we will take 
two or three specimens from later writers. 

Here are a few of the “Ana” which 
the learned Poggio thought worthy of 
preservation : 

The city of Milan rejoiced, at one 
time, in a physician who effected rapid 
cures of imbecility. To restore his pa- 
tients to their right minds, he fastened 
them up to the knees, or higher — ac- 
cording to the measure of their folly—to 
a post set in a particularly filthy pond in 
his courtyard, and there he left them with- 
out food until they showed some signs of 
reason, One day a lunatic was brought 
to him, whom he immersed in the water 
up to his thighs. When he had suffered 
this ‘‘ cure” for a fortnight, he begged the 
physician to release him, which he did, on 
condition that he did not leave the court- 
yard. It chanced that a cavalier passed 
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by, with his hawks and dogs, to enjoy the 
chase. As the poor lunatic remembered 
nothing of what he had seen in his days of 
sanity, “ Tell me, I pray you,” he said to 
the cavalier, ‘‘ what animal you are seated 
upon, and what do you use it for?” 

“This is a horse,” was the reply, ‘ to go 
hunting with.” 

“ What is it you hold on your wrist, and 
what do you do with it?” 

“Tt is a hawk, with which we catch 
partridges,” 

‘And what are those round about 

ou?” 

“‘ They are dogs to start the game.” 

“And what does this game, for the 
capture of which you make such prepara- 
tions, bring you in yearly ?” 

“Oh, very little!” replied the cavalier ; 
perhaps six ducats.” 

“And what is the cost of your horse, 
and dogs, and hawks?” 

‘Well, fifty.” 

“Go your way, then, go your way,” ex- 
claimed the fool, ‘I beg of you, before the 
physician returns, or he will clap you into 
the pond up to your chin!” 

There was at Constance a young Gascon 
gentleman, named Bonar, who every day 
laid in bed until a late hour. Against a 
comrade, who rallied him on his sloth, he 
thus defended himeelf: “I have to listen 
every morning,” he said, ‘‘to a debate 
between Idleness and Diligence. The 
latter exhorts me to rise early and busy 
myself with something useful; the former 
maintains that it is better to lie snugly in 
a@ good warm bed, and that rest is pre- 
ferable to work. I listen to the disputants 
in the hope they will at last come to an 
agreement ; and this is the reason I lie so 
long in bed.” 

A servant of the Duc d’Orléans begged 
the Duke to ennoble him. Knowing the 
mean and deceitful character of the man, 
his Highness replied: “I can easily make 
you wealthy; but to make you noble is 
impossible,” 

Compare this answer with the utterance 
of the Emperor Sigismund, when a learned 
doctor, whom he had ennobled, abandoned 
his former companions and seated himself 
among the nobles. “ He is a great fool,” 
remarked the Emperor. ‘ Any day I can 
make a thousand nobles; but in a thou- 
sand years I cannot make a scholar.” 

An Augustine monk was asked one day 
the meaning of the two peaks or tips which 
adorn the episcopal mitre. ‘ One signifies 
the Old Testament,” he replied, ‘and the 





other the New, both of which bishops 
ought to know by heart.” ‘ Then what is 
the meaning,” continued his querist, “ of 
the two straps which hang down from the 
mitre behind?” ‘Those signify that the 
bishops know neither the one nor the 
other.” 

A sly old fox, seeing some hens roosting 
with Chanticleer in a courtyard, endea- 
voured to beguile them by fine words. 
*‘T have good news to tell you,” said he— 
“namely, that the animals have held a 
great council, and sworn to perpetual 
peace. Come down,” he continued, “and 
let us celebrate this peace with our friend- 
ship.” The cock, more crafty than Master 
Reynard, raised himself upon his spurs, 
and took a survey all round. ‘ What see 
you?” said the fox. “I see two dogs 
coming this way.” Reynard immediately 
takes to flight. ‘Stop, stop!” cried 
Chanticleer. ‘Do you not say that peace 
has been proclaimed among animals?” 
Yes,” said the fox ; “ but perhaps yonder 
dogs have not yet heard the news.” 

This fable of Poggio’s has been imitated 
by La Fontaine. 

A peasant having climbed up into a 
chestnut-tree to get chestnuts, fell, in de- 
scending, and broke a rib. “If you had 
consulted me,” said a sour wit, who saw 
him in this condition, ‘you would never 
have met with this accident, But my 
counsel may, perhaps, prove of service to 
you in the future: it is, never to come 
down more quickly than you go up!” 

The Samaritan’s oil and wine would 
have been more profitable for a broken rib 
than the very best of advice. 

Excellent was the counsel of Francisco 
Sforza—one of the greatest captains of his 
time—that when you have three enemies 
upon your hands, you must make peace 
with one, conclude a truce with another, 
and attack the third. 

A Cardinal, who commanded the troops 
of Pope Boniface the Ninth in the March 
of Ancona, finding himself on one occasion 
in a position in which he must conquer or 
die, promised his soldiers that, if they 
secured the victory, those who fell should 
dine that very day with the angels. They 
marched to the combat with alacrity ; but 
finding that the Cardinal was careful not 
to expose himself, ‘‘ How is it,” said one of 
them, “that you show no anxiety for the 
celestial banquet to which you have invited 
us so warmly?” ‘Because it is not yet 
my dinner-time, and I am not hungry.” 

Our preachers and teachers, young men’s 
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associations and young men’s magazines, 
are all doing their best to train the young 
man of the present generation in the way 
he should go, and he bids fair to be over- 
whelmed beneath good advice, like Tarpeia 
beneath her bracelets, Bat what better 
moral can be given to him than is implied 
in the following bon mot? 

A young Florentine said to a friend 
that he had put aside a thousand florins 
in order to travel and know the world. 
“You would do better,” was the reply, 
“to put aside two thousand in order not 
to know it.” 

This is from the Ménagiana, on a lady’s 
portrait, and is tolerably neat :— 

This portrait’s a likeness, 
dear Chloe, I see ; 

*Tis a charmer insensible 
just like to thee ! 

A rhyming version of a well-known 
anecdote, humorous, if not witty, may 
amuse the reader : 


A certain preacher preached before the King : 
**Time unto all the doom of death will bring !” 
But as the royal visage paled, again 

The preacher raised his voice in dulcet strain, 
And sought his speech unlucky to recall. 

** Yes, we must die—that is, sire, nearly all!” 


For the following anecdote, the writer 
who calls himself Vigneul-Marville is 
responsible : 

A young preacher, a man of handsome 
person, with a voice like thunder, much 
aptitude of gesture, and those other ora- 
torical gifts which charm the hearer and 
hold his attention, one day, on ascending 
his pulpit, suddenly lost his memory, and 
was unable to recollect a word of his in- 
tended discourse. To have deserted his 
post would have been too signal a dis- 
grace; and yet how was he to preach 
when he had nothing to say? In this 
extremity he resolved to maintain his posi- 
tion and employ his voice and gestures 
while uttering only disconnected phrases, 
such as, “In fine,” ‘But, my brethren,” 
“ Hence it follows,” “Thus we see,” and 
so on. Never did preacher seem more 
animated, more full of fervour! He 
shouted with all his might, he flang out 
his ejaculations like trumpet-notes, he 
stamped with his feet, he banged with 
his hands, everything trembled under 
him, and the church, spacious as it was, 
resounded with his formidable voice, 
All the congregation were hushed in 
profound silence, everybody leaned for- 
ward with the utmost eagerness to catch 
the preacher’s meaning ; those who were 
close to the pulpit thought it was their 


Ce portrait resemble 4 la 


e; 
Tl est insensible comme 
elle. 





proximity which prevented them from 
understanding what he said; those who 
were at a distance put it down to this 
cause that they lost all the fine things 
that their teacher was saying. For three 
quarters of an hour he kept his audience 
riveted upon his unintelligible eloquence, 
and when he retired everybody was per- 
suaded that they had never heard so fine a 
sermon before, 

Here is an old “Joe Miller”—but it 
comes from the Ménagiana : 

At the last sermon of a mission in a 
rural parish everybody wept except a 


peasant, “And why do not you weep 
like the others?” ‘I don’t belong to this 
parish.” 


Why should matrimony be so fertile a 
subject for the jester? Do the majority of 
married couples live on the bad terms indi- 
cated by his sorry gibes? The following 
belongs to a tolerably numerous class : 

In a village of Poitou, a woman, after a 
very severe illness, fell into a lethargy. 
Her husband and her friends thought she 
was dead, and wrapping her up in a sheet, 
according to the custom of the Poitevin 
poor, carried her to the grave. On the 
way they passed so near a thorn-bush that 
the branches tore her flesh and drew blood, 
awaking her from her trance. Fourteen 
years afterwards she really died. When 
the bearers who conveyed her to the 
churchyard drew near the thorn-bush, her 
husband shouted a warning : “‘ Not so near 
the hedge, my friends, notso nearthehedge!” 

This story has been adapted into English, 
with variations. 

A very old pun: A Jacobin monk, who 
went to preach the Lent sermons at Beau- 
vais, enquired the names of the principal 
inhabitants, and finding that many of them 
were called Foy, or Faith—Lat., “fides” — 
he exclaimed: “ Non inveni tantum fidem 
in Israel!” (‘I have not found so much 
faith in Israel !”). 

A King’s compliments always please, and 
so they should when they are as witty as 
the following : 

M. le Prince, going to salute the King after 
his recent great victory at Seneffe, found 
him standing at the top of the staircase. 
As Monsieur le Prince suffered much from 
gout, he went up slowly, and, when half- 
way, exclaimed: “Sire, I beg pardon of 
your Majesty for keeping you waiting.” 
“Do not hurry, my cousin,” was the King’s 
happy reply; “for when one is loaded 
with laurels as you are, one cannot walk 
quickly,” 
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At the consecration of the Cardinal de 
Retz, which took place in the Sorbonne, a 
large company of bishops were seated in a 
semicircle under the dome. A lady, who 
had been invited to the ceremony, ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, how beautiful it is to see all those 
bishops yonder! I feel as if I were in 
Paradise |” 

A gentleman, who was near her, checked 
her raptures : 

“In Paradise, madam? In Paradise 
there are not nearly so many !” 

Bishops, priests, monks, and the like 
were always fair game. Here is a speci- 
men of the ridicule to which the monks 
were exposed : 

A certain Father André, preaching in a 
convent, endeavoured to stimulate the 
charity of his hearers towards its cowled 
inhabitants, ‘ There is now,” he said, “a 
new reason, my friends, why you should 
give of your substance. This house has 
been struck by lightning, and has suffered 
greatly. Through the mercy of Heaven,” 
he continued, ‘the devouring fire smote 
the library, where there was not a single 
monk; had it struck the kitchen, every 
soul would have perished.” 

Touching the bishops, the following epi- 
gram was written by an old French poet, 
Joachim Duchelard : 

Au temps passé, en |’Age d’or, 
Crosse de boys, Evesque d’or: 
En ce temps sont aultres les loys, 
Crosse d’or, Evesque de boys. 

An admirable version of it has been 
introduced by Longfellow into his ‘‘ Golden 
Legend ” : 

In the days of gold, 
The days of old, 
Crozier of wood 

And bishop of gold ! 
Now we have changed 
That law so good, 


To crozier of gold 
And bishop of wood ! 


Here, for the present, my selections must 
come—even as the witty sayings of witty 
men come—to an end. 


CATHERINE MAIDMENT’S 
BURDEN. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“JENNY, don’t be so _ troublesome, 
Where’s your manners, child?” 
It was Jenny’s mother who spoke, and 
with her words she made a step or two 











forward, with the intention of removing 
Jenny from her position. 

Jenny, a small, fair child of three or 
four, stood before a visitor, making en- 
treating gestures which told unmistakeably 
of a longing to be lifted up on to the 
visitor's knees, The visitor was Catherine 
Maidment; the cottage was the home 
of Tommy, Jenny being one of that youth’s 
many sisters. She began to cry as she 
perceived her mother’s intent, and Cathe- 
rine Maidment stooped down and lifted 
the little thing to the desired place on her 
knee. 

“There never was any one so kind 
to them as you, Miss Maidment,” the 
woman said. “I tell ’em so, often ; Tommy 
in especial, I do. I wonder where he'd 
have been all these days without the books 
and games as you brought him.” 

The words were accompanied by a glance 
at the door, whence, seated on the door- 
step, engaged in a solitary game of 
marbles, was visible the rather dejected 
figure of Tommy himself. 

There was a bright little fire burning in 
the room in a rough grate, and over it, 
suspended by a hook, swung a large tea- 
kettle. Mrs. Wilson, a tall woman, of 
a characteristically English country type, 
with a hard-featured but good-natured face, 
stood watching it, with arms crossed on 
her white apron, and rocking at the same 
time with one foot the old-fashioned 
wooden cradle, standing in the corner near 
the fire, in which lay a sleeping baby. 

The afternoon sun slanted in at the 
window, and touched the geraniums in 
red pots, sending a bright streak of 
light on the table spread for tea, and 
resting finally on Catherine, as she sat on 
a low chair opposite Mrs, Wilson. 

She was wearing a dark pink cotton 
gown, with some red ribbons about it, and 
a broad, shady black hat. Her profile 
was sharply outlined against the smoke- 
stained bricks of the chimney, and her 
hair was lighted up by the sun, She seemed 
curiously at ease in her surroundings, and 
yet, by their very contrast with her per- 
sonality, they enhanced the charm of her 
appearance. She looked like the centre 
figure of a picture, the background of which 
had been painted in by another and very 
different hand. She stroked Jenny’s hair 
as Mrs. Wilson spoke. 

“T am fond of children, Mrs. Wilson,” 
she answered, smiling. 

* You needn’t tell no one in Moreford 
that, miss,” said her hostess, energetically. 
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At this moment the kettle boiled. She 
turned hastily to the table for the tea-pot, 
and proceeded to take the kettle from its 
hook and make the tea. 

“There,” she said, setting the tea-pot on 
the hob, “that'll be drawed in plenty 
of time for the children when they come 
out of school ; and as for the master, I’ll 
make him a fresh lot.” 

“What time does your husband get 
home ?” said Catherine. 

“ About seven now mostly, miss; six it 
is in winter. It’s a longish walk, you see.” 
Wilson was a labourer on one of Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s most distant farms. 

“Yes, it is,” returned Catherine. ‘ But 
seven is a very good time; it gives your 
husband a nice long evening.” 

“ That’s just where it is, miss,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Wilson; “he don’t seem to know 
what to do with himself much of an even- 
ing. He does up the garden a bit, but 
that doesn’t take long, and then he goes 
out, up the street mostly, I do wish he’d 
a bit more ground to occupy him ; some- 
thing like them bits the parson lets out at 
Stoneleigh.” 

* Allotments, you mean,” said Catherine, 
as she played with Jenny’s hair, medi- 
tatively. ‘I will think,” she said, after 
a pause, during which Mrs, Wilson cut 
bread and butter for her family with 
energy. “I might speak to my brother, 
and if you really thought your husband 
would work one, and knew other men who 
would like it too, I might get him to see 
Mr. Stewart-Oarr about some Jand.” 

“T’m sure I wish you would, miss,” 
replied Mrs, Wilson ; ‘and I believe he'd 
do it, too, if Mr. Maidment was to ask 
him. I ain’t seed much of him, of course ; 
but he seems a kind, thoughtful sort of 
gentleman.” 

“I think it might be arranged,” said 
Catherine, still thoughtfully. 

Mrs, Wilson’s thoughts, however, with 
the erratic discursiveness of the uneducated 
mind, had completely left the subject of 
the allotments, and were now engrossed 
with what had naturally been the great 
excitement of Moreford, ever since his 
arrival—Mr. Stewart-Carr’s proceedings. 

“He came down the street yesterday, 
Mr. Stewart-Carr did,” she went on, “and 
Jenny was standing crying outside the 
gate—she’d been falling down, naughty 
girl, and spoiled her clean pinny, and 
scratched her knee a bit—and he stops, 
and asks her what’s wrong; and then ha 
says, very gentle: ‘Come along with me, 





and see if we can’t do something for it. 
And he took her to May’s, and bought her 
a whole bottle of their best toffee, that he 
did.” 

“ That was nice, wasn’t it, Jenny?” said 
Catherine. 

“He had a young lady with him,” con- 
tinued Mrs, Wilson. ‘She was dressed 
beautiful. Miss Arbuthnot, my master 
heard her name was; and he heard last 
night from Simpson, that’s brother-in-law 
to Fenton up at the Castle, that Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s a-goin’ to marry her, and 
pretty quick, Simpson says.” 

Mrs. Wilson paused for breath. Cathe- 
rine said nothing. 

“T hope they'll be happy when they 
do get married,” Mrs. Wilson resumed, 
“ Tt’'ll be very queer to have a lady up at 
the Castle, though ; like the times Wilson’s 
father tells on, fifty years ago, when old 
Mr. Stewart-Carr’s wife was livin’.” 

“Yes,” answered Catherine, as Mrs. 
Wilson paused, this time decidedly, and 
seemed to expect a break in her mono- 
logue. “It would seem strange, certainly. 
But it would be very nice for Moreford.” 

There was a little silence after her words, 
Mrs. Wilson was apparently not quite 
certain how to resume the conversation, so 
as to keep it still on the topic that so 
interested her ; and before she could solve 
this difficulty, Catherine rose, and put 
Jenny gently down. 

“IT must be going, Mrs. Wilson,” she 
said. “I am very glad Tommy is so nearly 
well. Let me know if you want any more 
embrocation. Good-bye, Jenny, dear; 
good-bye, Tommy; you'll be playing 
cricket again quite soon now!” And with 
a smile to the small martyr, Catherine left 
the cottage. 

There was a curious look on her face as 


she shut the little garden gate—a look 
which seemed to intimate that she had 
been surprised, and possibly taken aback. 
It did not alter during her short walk 


along the street. She had not far to go, 
for at a little distance from the Wilsons’ 
cottage there was a grass lane, which was 
a short cut into the park. Catherine 
turned up this with her eyes bent on the 
ground. She had not raised them more 
than once since she left the cottage, and 
she started violently when a voice just 
behind her said, suddenly : 

* How do you do, Miss Maidment %” 

She looked up quickly, her face hot and 
flushed with the shock, and saw at her 
side, holding out her hand with a smile, 
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Grace Arbuthnot. In an instant her face 
grew hotter still, and she did not answer 
immediately. 

“I’m afraid I startled you,” said Miss 
Arbuthnot, enquiringly. 

“ Only for a moment ; it was very silly,” 
said Catherine, quickly regaining her com- 
posure. Her face lost the look it had worn 
on leaving the cottage, and she became all 
at once her usual self. 

“T should think you must be surprised 
to see me still, and that is, perhaps, why you 
were startled,” Grace Arbuthnot said. “ We 
were to have gone on Monday; we only 
came for a fortnight. But mother fell down 
and put her wrist out on Sunday. She 
shook herself a good deal, and Mr. Stewart- 
Carr won’t hear of our going till she’s 
better.” 

“T hope Mrs. Arbuthnot is better,” said 
Catherine, 

“ Thanks, yes ; she is much better. But 
it’s too ridiculous that it should be mother 
who tumbles down and hurts herself, when 
I, who am always in scrapes about reck- 
lessness, should come off scot-free.” 

“T don’t think you did come off quite 
scot-free where Queen Bess was concerned,” 
Catherine answered, smiling. ‘I hope you 
felt no bad effects from your fall.” 


‘I? Ohno. Thanks to your care, there 
wasn’t atrace of my wrong-doing next day. 
I was so sorry, by the way, to find you 
out when I came to see you and thank 
you.” 

‘‘T was sorry to miss you,” Catherine 


said. ‘But I truly did not want thanke,” 

‘Well, you've had them in my heart, 
anyway,” Grace Arbuthnot replied, smiling. 

They were walking along the lane, side 
by side, and there was a slight pause in 
the conversation before Catherine said, in- 
terrogatively, as they reached the end of 
the lane : 

“ You are on your way to the Castle?” 

“Yes, Iam. I’ve taken a roundabout 
way, I know; but I wanted to come 
through the village—I’m so attached to it, 
I only know Scotch country people, you 
know, and these are so different, All these 
dear little children, with their curtseys and 
smiles, are too sweet,” 

“They are very characteristically English, 
certainly.” 

‘There was one dear, wee thing who 
was crying the other day—Mr. Stewart- 
Carr was with me—ah!” she cried, break- 
ing off suddenly, ‘ there never was a truer 
proverb than that ridiculous one about 
‘talk of an angel’!” 





As Miss Arbuthnot spoke, she and 
Catherine Maidment had entered the park, 
and just before them, walking quickly 
down the great avenue, was Mr. Stewart- 
Carr. On seeing them he quickened his 
pace, and in another moment he was 
shaking hands with Catherine, 

“T hope you are well?” he'said. 

“TI believe you were going to shake 
hands with me too!” laughed Grace 
Arbuthnot, as he hesitated for a moment 
after his first words. 

“No,” he answered, laughing too. “You 
and I have already met to-day, I rather 
think.” 

_And then he turned again to Cathe- 
rine. 

“T have not seen you, Miss Maidment, 
since I made the acquaintance of your de- 
lightfully cool mulberry-tree, a fortnight 
ago,” he said. ‘I have thought of it often 
since then. I thought of it when Dare 
and I were toiling up a long hill after the 
carriage on Friday afternoon. It was a 
most blazing sun, and we were ‘ saving the 
horses.’ You remember?” he added, to 
Grace. 

“ Braydon Hill,” she assented. 

“The heat was awful,” he went on, to 
Catherine ; “and the hotter it grew, the 
clearer grew the picture of the shade in 
your garden. Couldn’t you let me have 
that tree, Miss Maidment?” he ended, 
smiling. 

“Tf you like to take it,” she replied, 
smiling also. 

He turned again to Grace. 

“The tree is wonderful!” he said. 
wish you-—” 

“T wish its fruit were ripe,” put in 
Catherine, quickly. ‘It is as good as its 
shade.” 

“You must come back again when the 
mulberries are ripe, and perhaps Miss 
Maidment will give us some,” he said to 
Grace Arbuthnot. 

She was making a little pattern in the 
gravel with the point of her sunshade, and 
looking at it intently. 

“It’s very good of you; I love mulber- 
ries,” she said, gravely, 

At that instant the Castle clock chimed 
the quarters and then struck the hour— 
five. Catherine started. 

“Tt is later than I knew,” she said, 
“‘T must go home.” 

“And it must be time we went home, 
too,” Miss Arbuthnot said. ‘‘ Five is tea- 
time, isn’t it?” she said to Mr. Stewart- 
Carr, with a smile. 


“y 
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“* Yes,” he said. “I will walk back with 

ou.” 

“Good-bye,” Grace Arbuthnot said, 
giving Catherine her hand. ‘I haven't 
half told you how grateful I am.” 

‘Please don’t be,” said Catherine, 
lightly. She held out her hand to Mr. 
Stewart-Carr. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
simply. 

**Good-bye,” he answered. 

Then he turned, and Grace Arbuthnot, 
with a little backward glance to see if her 
skirts were straight, and a pretty parting 
nod to Catherine, turned too, and set out 
oP the long avenue by Mr. Stewart-Carr’s 
side, 

Left alone, Catherine moved towards 
the footpath that led to the White House ; 
but before she had taken more than two or 
three steps she stood still. Screened from 
sight by an oak-tree, she watched the two 
figures walking towards the Castle together. 
She could see that Miss Arbuthnot was talk- 
ing quickly to Mr. Stewart-Carr ; she could 
see him turn, and bend his head to listen, 
as if he were interested in what she was 
saying ; she could even hear Grace Arbuth- 
not’s light laugh. She watched until they 
disappeared altogether from sight round a 
slight curve in the avenue, and then she 
turned round, with a decided gesture, and 
set out in the direction of the White House, 
There was a curious expression on her face 
again—not the same that it had worn when 
she met Grace Arbuthnot, but an expres- 
sion of resolute concentration, strength, 
and decision, 


On that quiet, sunny afternoon, in Mrs. 


Wilson’s cottage, Catherine Maidment 
had discovered something that startled 
her. No such thought as the thought 
of love or marriage in connection with 
herself had ever entered seriously into 
Catherine’s head. She was not the kind of 
woman who naturally thinks of either. Her 
life had been very quiet ; she had seen very 
few people in it; and among those few 
there had been no one who had openly ex- 
pressed admiration for her, either by words 
or looks, She had never even realised the 
fact that she was a woman to whom any 
admiration was due. No one but old 
Margaret, and, in the days when she first 
came to live with him, her brother, had 
ever told her that she was pretty. 
Catherine had laughed at Margaret and 
taken her words as the outcome of loving 
partiality for one of “her babies;” and 
she had laughed at her brother too, though 
his words pleased her, for she loved him 





so that she was glad to seem pretty to him. 
But she never took them seriously, It 
never struck her, even when she looked in 
the glass, that any one, except those who 
loved her, was likely to find her brown face 
attractive. Admiration, therefore, never 
entered into her scheme of life at all ; and as 
for love, whenever she thought of love, as 
she, being a thoughtful, earnest woman could 
not fail to do sometimes, she thought of it 
only in outline; its nature was in her 
mind something undefined and incompre- 
hensible — something which never had 
taken, and most probably never would 
take, definite form and shape for her. 

But now her point of view had all at 
once changed, and changed with such 
suddenness as to bewilder and even 
frighten her. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s arrival, in itself, 
was a great event in a life such as 
Catherine led. This fact had prepared her, 
naturally, to be impressed by him some- 
what strongly, when she first saw him. 
And on the day when he came to the 
White House for the first time she had 
accordingly been impressed, greatly. But 
the impression Mr. Stewart-Carr had 
made was not wholly due to the circum- 
stances. By far the greater part was due 
to his personality. Catherine conceived a 
great liking for him. He was to her 
unlike any one she had met before ; utterly 
unlike any of the very few cultivated men 
who formed her criterion of the sex. His 
manner and personality both appealed to 
her; they possessed a sort of magnetic 
attraction for her, which made itself felt 
at once, even in her two first brief in- 
terviews with him. In the difficult inter- 
view she had had with him in his own 
library, when she had gone to him in her 
brother’s place, not even the strain of her 
position or the knowledge of its terrible 
origin could quite prevent her from ex- 
periencing the same feeling. She liked 
him; she was at her ease with him ; she 
could have trusted him. On the after- 
noon when he had come to her in her 
own garden to thank her for her care of 
Grace Arbuthnot, these feelings had only 
strengthened and deepened. Mr. Stewart- 
Carr, perhaps unconsciously to himself, had 
drawn her out. She had talked to him as 
easily and unreservedly as if he had been 
her brother, her former strong personal 
attraction towards him growing with every 
moment; and when at length he took his 
leave, he had left Catherine with the 
curious feeling that this mau, whom she 
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had known but a few days, was better 
known to her and more of a friend than 
any man she had hitherto met. 

Since then, unconsciously to herself, she 
had let her mind dwell upon him con- 
tinually. Had she never met Mr. Stewart- 
Carr again, after that afternoon, his image 
would have remained for ever in her mind 
as that of the oné man for whom she could 
have cared. But she was perfectly ignorant 
of this; the feeling existed in her quite 
unknown to herself. 

Now, however, Mrs. Wilson’s incidental 
words had brought this hitherto unsus- 
pected feeling out from the recesses of her 
heart into the fullest light of her clearest 
consciousness. With the suggestion that 
another woman was to be the wife of this 
man, Catherine suddenly knew that she 
could have stood in that woman’s place ; 
that she could have loved Mr. Stewart- 
Carr. This bewildering revelation was 
quickened into life by the appearance of 
Grace Arbuthnot herself following so sud- 
denly upon it. 

Catherine had gone through a sharp 
struggle as she walked so quietly up the 
grassy lane by Grace Arbuthnot’s side. It 
was not that she felt anything like jealousy ; 
her realisation of her own state of mind 
was far too recent and indefinite for that. 
She simply struggled for self-control ; she 
wished to become herself again, to feel her 
life untouched by any thought of what 
might have happened to her. And, as she 
stood watching the two walk away, her 
struggle was ending. She told herself that 
it was only a curious phase of feeling that 
had temporarily shaken her ; that she had 
absolutely nothing to do with the man 
or the woman she had just parted from, 
whose lives so obviously and naturally 
belonged to one another. 

When she had turned away at last, it 
had been with a little sigh, the meaning of 
which she neither understood, nor tried to 
define to herself, and she walked very 
quickly along the grass path. She felt 
odd and shaken, and she was very angry 
with herself for feeling so; her irritation 
quickened her steps. 

She was within sight of the White 
House, when she suddenly looked up, and 
became aware, to her great amazement, 
that Margaret was hurrying along the path 
towards her. Something in Margaret’s 
aspect, distant though she still was, made 
Catherine’s heart stand still suddenly. In 
an instant she left the world in which she 
had been living for the last hour, and 





came back with a shock to the life she had 
known before. 

‘What is it, Margaret?” she said, in a 
quick, breathless tone, as the old woman 
reached her. 

Margaret was breathless too; and Cathe- 
rine had to wait for a moment while she 
strove to find words. But only the actual 
words were needed. She knew well from 
Margaret’s face that trouble was waiting for 
her. She knew, too, she thought, what 
the trouble was. 

“T was watching for you, miss ; I came 
te fetch you, seein’ you coming,” Margaret 
gasped, “ It’s—Mr. Frank.” She lowered 
her voice and looked round fearfully, as 
though the very trees might hear her; 
then went on: “ He’s worse than he’s ever 
been, Miss Catherine. I can’t do nothing ; 
he’s noisy—dreadful noisy, miss. I’ve shut 
up the house, and no one can’t hear. I 
haven't been near him yet. I thought 
I'd try to find you; he’d take more notice 
of you.” ; 

Catherine gazed at the old woman’s 
agitated face for one moment, during which 
it was to her the only steady point in 
sight, while the whole park, the sky, and 
the ground, seemed to dance before her 
eyes. But with a sharp shudder she re- 
covered herself. 

“Yes, Margaret,” she said; ‘“T’'ll go.” 
And, giving her sunshade and a book 
she was carrying to the old woman, 
Catherine ran, with feet that hardly 
séemed to touch the ground, on towards 
the house. 

The aspect of it, as she opened the garden 
gate hurriedly, seemed to intensify the 
horror Margaret’s words had brought her. 
Hot as the afternoon was, the doors were 
shut and every window was closed. Even 
the sun-shutters of the dining-room win- 
dows were tightly closed. She opened the 
door, shutting it quickly behind her. She 
heard her brother’s voice from the dining- 
room ; he was singing wildly and excitedly, 
and Catherine paused and shuddered again, 
with her hand on the latch of the door, 
her face growing drawn and white. Then 
she collected herself by main force, and 
entered. 

Frank Maidment was sitting on the 
edge of the table swinging his legs. Im- 
mediately before him was a chair which had 
been kicked over on to the floor; beside him 
on the table was a broken tumbler ; in his 
hand was another, half full; and on the 
floor at the lower end of the table, among 
the folds of the cloth, which had slipped 
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off, dragging with it to the ground a vase 
of flowers, were the broken pieces of a 
bottle, which had evidently been flung 
there ; and all the air of the room was 
horribly laden with the strong smell of 
brandy. Catherine choked, and gasped for 
breath, as she shut the door; then she 
went up to her brother, and laid her hand 
on his arm. He was singing at the top 
of his voice—the far-away, unnatural voice 
of a drunken man—and he had taken not 
the faintest notice of her entrance, nor did 
he pay the least heed to her touch, 
Breaking off his snatch of song—an old 
English love-song that Catherine had often 
played for him—with a wild laugh, and 
putting the tumbler he held to his lips: 
“Here's to Grace!” he cried, and drained 
its remaining contents at one draught. 
“‘She’s just the girl for me,” he went on, 
flinging the now empty glass into the air, 
and catching it again. 

“Frank, dear,” Catherine said, gently. 
He turned upon her at the sound of her 
voice. 

* Oh—you—you—aren’t going to marry 
Stewart-Carr; no—you aren’t—you aren’t 
—you aren’t, It’s the other—Grace—not 
you, confound you!” 

His eyes flashed, as he looked at his 
sister. 

“Confound you!” he repeated. But 
Catherine did not flinch. Then he sprang 
off the table, and seizing Catherine’s 
shoulder with an unsteady, shaking grasp, 
swinging to and fro as he held it: “ Why 





aren’t you Grace?” he continued, with 
violent incoherence, ‘' Fetch me Grace! 
I will have her! I must have her! 
What did they say about her marrying 
Stewart-Carr? Curseitall! She'll marry 
me! Me! When I ask her! When I 
ask her!” He spoke the last words in a 
kind of chant, and then, loosing his hold 
on Catherine, swung himself on the table 
again, and broke out into the same wild 
song as before. 

Catherine looked at him for a moment, 
and then quickly left the room. In three 
minutes she was back again, with a small 
glass in her hand, 

“Frank,” she said, taking him firmly 
by the arm, ‘‘ Frank, stop singing at once 
and drink this,” 

As if arrested by the suddenness with 
which she spoke, he stopped and stared at 
her vacantly. She repeated her words 
slowly, in a steady tone of command, with 
her eyes fixed on him. And something in 
their gaze seemed to influence him. He 
took the glass from her, stupidly, but 
without a word, and drank its contents, 

Half an hour after, the house was 
very quiet, and Catherine was alone in 
her room, lying, face downwards, on her 
bed. All her thoughts of the afternoon 
were as if they had never been. Her 
whole being seemed concentrated in one 
sensation, one conviction—the conviction 
that the care of her brother was hers for 
life, and she must find strength to meet 
it. 
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